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WASHINGTON CITY GOVERNMENT. 

IN respect to its municipal government the city of Wash- 
ington is unique among the political institutions of the 
United States. It is, in fact, the only political unit in the 
whole land in which local authority is not based on popular 
suffrage. Our national capital has been a laboratory of political 
science in which the democratic ideal of the equality of men in 
choosing their rulers has been tested and found wanting. Over 
twenty years ago this doctrine was laid aside as a failure, after 
having been tried in actual practice for more than three-quarters 
of a century. 

In the Constitution of the United States exclusive Jurisdic- 
tion over the District of Columbia was reserved to Congress. 
To the national legislature, therefore, is due the municipal 
organization that, up to a recent date, received very neglectful 
treatment from its creator. During the process of planning 
and founding the city, its government was vested in commis- 
sioners appointed by the federal authority. When Washington 
was formally incorporated, it was intrusted to a mayor appointed 
by the President of the United States and a council elected 
by the people. At the end of ten years the council was 
empowered to select the executive. In less than another 
decade (1820) a new corporation was ordained, consisting of a 
mayor and a miniature congress ; and all the members of this 
corporation — mayor, aldermen and councillors — were to be 
chosen by popular election. Thus Congress generously turned 
its child adrift, on the benevolent principle that the youngster 
could look after its own needs better than any one else. 

This change hastened the progress of the city but little. 
The system was put to a severe strain in bitter factional 
fights at nearly every election, in which a larger part was often 
played by national than by local questions. Improvements 
went on slowly ; the streets were practically without pave- 
ments and the town without houses. People floundered 
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through the mud in winter and were choked by the dust in 
summer. The population took nearly sixty years to reach as 
many thousands. Circumstances, however, ultimately forced 
into mind some conception of the dignity and importance that 
should attach to Washington as the capital of a great country. 
The Civil War thrust before men from every nook and corner 
in the land the backwardness and shabbiness of the city. Local 
pride was then stimulated to higher aims, and efforts were put 
forth to make Washington worthy of its position. But ambition 
in its first flush was frequently untempered by sound judgment; 
and the money intended for improvements was wasted, if not 
swept away in corruption. 

Congress then came forward to check the spendthrift, and 
restored the original form of government, with changed titles. 
A governor and the members of an upper house were to be 
chosen by the President and Senate of the United States, and 
the members of a house of delegates were to be voted for by 
the people. In conjunction with these, to aid in the develop- 
ment of the city, a board of public works was provided for, 
likewise to be appointed by the national government. But 
the results were not all happy. It is true that the rural 
town began rapidly to grow into a city, and that generous 
plans were mapped out to provide for its development for half 
a century to come ; but a terrible storm of indignation burst 
forth from the irate taxpayers. Whether the perplexities of 
the situation were so distressing that only contempt for settled 
procedure could meet the needs of the hour ; or whether it 
was seen by penetrating minds that a lax Congress could be 
aroused to a sense of its responsibility only by outraging all 
order and decency ; or whether the temptation of "fat jobs" 
was too much for all except stern moralists ; or whether the 
chief officials were vulgar " bosses," bent only on plunder for 
themselves — at all events it is certain that, not only the city, 
but the whole country rang with charges of rascality, venality 
and general lawlessness in the government of the District. 
Yet out of this whirlwind of strife and passion finally emerged 
the outlines of an enlarged urban community. During all the 
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conflict and confusion a great deal had been accomplished in 
the way of material improvement, though much of the work was 
slovenly and had to be done over. Whether the same goal could 
have been reached by advancing in the regular paths of a civilized 
society, no man can now say. As a final commentary on this 
episode of upheaval it can be said that Congress, after a laborious 
investigation, became ashamed of its own child, and voted to 
put him back into leading strings again, with not a voice raised 
in defense of his wild escapades. All measures for giving the 
people some share in city administration were cast aside, and 
it was acknowledged that for the peculiar needs of Washington 
democratic government was impossible. Congress realized that 
for three score years and ten it had been on the wrong track, 
and that the welfare of the municipality was indissolubly bound 
up with that of the nation. This tardy change of heart resulted 
in 1878 in the establishment of the form of government which 
now prevails. 

In this system the claims of the municipality on the nation 
are frankly admitted in the provision that the national govern- 
ment shall bear one-half of the local expenses. This proportion 
is based on the fact that one-half of the value of the real estate 
in the District is comprised in the public buildings. To conduct 
the work of administration a responsible bureaucracy is substi- 
tuted for an immature democracy. All the usual powers of a 
municipal corporation are lodged in the hands of three commis- 
sioners, appointed for a term of three years at a salary of $5000 
each. Two of them are nominated from civil life by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and confirmed by the Senate, the chief 
qualification being that they shall be citizens of the United 
States and "actual residents" of the District of Columbia for 
the three years next preceding their appointment. The third 
commissioner is assigned to exclusive duty by the president 
from the engineer corps of the army. 

These three men are the official head of the corporation of 
the District of Columbia. They are endowed with the control 
of appointment and removal over practically all the executive 
officers in the District. Through their wide powers of regula- 
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tion in police, health and other matters they come very near 
the line of legislative functions. They are organized as a board, 
with one of their number chosen by themselves as president, 
to transact business by a majority vote. For the dispatch of 
routine matters they parcel out the duties among them- 
selves, each being considered supreme in his own domain, 
subject, of course, to the decision of the board. There is no 
legal or permanent division, though the army officer commonly 
has charge of those details that pertain to the engineering 
department of a city. The general assignment of functions 
at present in force is as follows: 

President John W. Ross acts as tax assessor, city attorney, 
inspector of liquors and property clerk; and controls matters 
touching charitable and reformatory institutions, licenses, public 
schools, the workhouse, the fire department, routes of street 
railways, street sweeping and special permits. Commissioner 
Wight acts as auditor, collector, coroner, health officer, harbor 
master, inspector of buildings, lumber, food and fuel, and trustee 
of Columbia hospital; and supervises the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, elevators, fire escapes, hay scales, insurance companies, 
paupers, the police, the telegraphs and the telephones. Com- 
missioner Black (the army officer) takes charge of contracts, the 
parking commission, railways, highways, the river front, sewers, 
licenses to steam engineers, the surveyor's office, the water 
department, plumbing, gas lamps, and the inspection of boilers, 
bridges, asphalt and cement. The engineer member, moreoyer, 
has by law the aid of three assistants, drawn from that well- 
trained body of specialists, the United States engineer corps. 
One of these at present supervises all surface improvements ; 
the second looks after the water, lighting and plumbing depart- 
ments; and the third, after the sewers. 

Such in outline is the existing city government of Washing- 
ton — a system quite different from that of any other city in 
America. More puzzling to the average citizen is the absence 
of the usual facilities for getting rid of an obnoxious adminis- 
tration at the next election. What, then, can be done in 
Washington ? What if this system gets crusted with barnacles 
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or wrapped in red tape ? What if the commissioners become 
haughty and arrogant, and the army officer begins to show 
that contempt for civilians that seems inseparable from a 
soldier's profession ? 

The best guarantee against these dangers is the gauntlet a 
man must run to win the prize, and the keen scrutiny to which 
he is exposed after getting it. In all actions touching the 
municipality the President of the United States is in a position 
to be as free from improper personal motives as a man can be in 
this world. Neither friends nor foes can rise up in the city to 
make or mar his fortunes, because the citizens, being excluded 
from the polls, are utterly insignificant in any national matter. 
Having no further lot among the people than a sojourn for a 
limited number of years, the president can act solely with an eye 
to a perfect administration. Congressmen also occupy, to some 
extent, the same elevated plane. Many of them, being prac- 
tically citizens, feel defects and shortcomings as keenly as the 
ordinary man, but with the advantage that they can stand in 
the capitol and utter their criticisms in the hearing of the 
whole land. They can speak for their fellow-citizens, and by 
Congressional inquiry can have the smallest details of municipal 
business laid open to public inspection. 

From the establishment of the system in 1 878 the president, 
in appointing commissioners, has usually taken special pains to 
find the best men — through his personal knowledge, if possible, 
or through confidential interviews and thorough study of lives 
and records. In several cases the post has been offered to men 
who had never even thought of receiving the honor. The story is 
told of President Garfield that, having very reluctantly received 
a committee of citizens who wished to urge the appointment of 
a commissioner from a certain section of the city, he ended a 
long hearing by not only granting the petition, but offering 
the position on the spot to one of the committee. In select- 
ing an army officer as the third member the president can 
most easily disregard social and political influence and choose 
from merit alone. In some cases, perhaps, he has delegated 
this duty to the war department, but in others he has unmis- 
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takably spent time and effort in his search for the most suitable 
man. President Arthur, for example, with the secretary of 
war, went laboriously over the record of every man eligible 
for the detail. Particular attention is paid to the civil side 
of an officer's character — to his tact and affability in dealing 
with people. Nor does the president's vigilance relax with the 
signing of the commissions. His potential, if not active, in- 
fluence is exerted so long as he is in the White House. Twice 
has the military member been removed : once because of 
complaints at what appeared to be arbitrary conduct in opening 
a street through a cemetery; and again, it is said, because of 
arousing the hostility of certain Congressmen and the anger of 
a large corporation staff. One of the early civilian commis- 
sioners also felt the sting of the same supervision, if we are to 
credit the chief daily paper in Washington. He was superseded 
before the end of his term, after "a big volume of complaints " 
had been made that " the board are aristocratic, bureaucratic, 
not easily approached and that citizens who have grievances 
are snubbed." Finally it was announced : "The president 
appears to have come to the conclusion that, on the whole, the 
administration of District affairs was not reasonably satisfactory 
to the people, and that some change should be made to secure 
a more popular government." Throughout the incident it was 
believed that the president acted solely from the standpoint of 
the common good. It is a long step toward ideal government 
when subjects have the general conviction that neither "favorit- 
ism " nor " prejudice " dictates the changes made in offices. 

A man approved by the executive for the post of commis- 
sioner has still to face the judgment of the Senate — perhaps a 
severer test, because more public. With the Senate committee 
his enemies have a fair field for their assaults. At this stage 
three nominations have been bitterly and successfully opposed. 
On the first one, over ten years ago, the committee held public 
hearings; and a mass of accusations and charges were filed, 
with resolutions from civic organizations and petitions from all 
classes. In the second case, equal opportunity was afforded to 
all to raise objections. In the third, it was asserted that the 
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nominee was obnoxious to several senators. Moreover, scrutiny 
does not cease with confirmation, but even becomes sharper, as 
the lower house often vies with the upper in wielding the 
weapon of Congressional inquiry. These investigations are pos- 
sible at any moment, and can reach the minutest official act. 
In actual practice they have involved such subjects as paving 
and its cost per yard, tree planting, street sweeping, removals 
from office and the reasons therefor, the connection of the com- 
missioners with railway, bank or gas companies in the city, and 
the wisdom or legality of regulations on a variety of matters. 

On account of this irregular but many-eyed vigilance the com- 
missioners are, as a rule, men of a higher type than the average 
mayor in an American city. The political gamester who so often 
climbs by trickery and intrigue to the mayor's chair in our 
largest cities is an utter impossibility in Washington. Of the 
twelve civilian commissioners, all have been of good social 
standing. Most of them have been college graduates, several 
having been educated at the Columbian University. Though but 
few of them have been natives of Washington, all had acquired 
large interests in the city before being chosen for the post. 
All of them have been men of approved ability and undoubted 
success in private life. Nearly all have been lawyers of good 
practice, and acquainted with the management of large affairs. 
One was the author of a valuable digest of District laws. 
Two had, prior to appointment as commissioners, held high 
national positions — one as commissioner of internal revenue 
and the other as senator. At least two were men of means, 
retired on a competency, but willing to give their energies to 
such burdensome employment. One was a lumber dealer who 
was indorsed by practically all the leading merchants and men 
of wealth in the city. The president of the existing board was 
an attorney of lucrative clientage, and had served also as chair- 
man of school trustees and as city postmaster. The capacity 
and attainments of the military member are vouched for by his 
rank and by the judgment of his superior. 

In the conduct of business the commissioners are more 
approachable than the average American mayor. Patience and 
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courtesy are shown to the humblest: no "pull " or introduction 
is necessary. For two hours in the morning on certain days in 
the week the president of the board is ready for all callers. He 
receives them in a large room, at the end of which is his office, 
partitioned off by a couple of desks and book cases. Each 
goes to him in turn, without announcement or card or previous 
interview with private secretary, under the democratic rule "first 
come, first served." On any matter of general interest a time 
is set for a formal hearing ; and the arguments delivered by 
counsel for and against the proposed measure are often sup- 
plemented by advice and testimony invited from the general 
public. The commissioners by law have to report to Congress 
on all District bills introduced in that body. For the discharge 
of this duty they prepare themselves by listening to discussions 
on all sides of the question. In all their proposed regulations 
they display the same desire to learn the impressions of the 
general public and of those most nearly affected. Thus, there 
were several public sessions on the bill to require all street rail- 
ways to give transfers at intersections; and wide opportunity was 
granted the representatives of express and delivery agencies for 
exchange of opinion on the proposed regulation for wide tires. 

Members of the District committees of the houses of 
Congress are often present at such occasions, and assist very 
materially by their comments and inquiries. While Congress 
is in session they constitute, in fact, a miniature city council; 
as they freely hear complaints and suggestions from any 
aggrieved element, and do not hesitate to take issue with the 
commissioners. For example, at one time the farmers who sell 
from the curbing around the Centre Market were charged with 
trespass by the police. They sent a delegation to appeal to 
the Senate committee for what they deemed their rights. The 
senators visited the scene of contest and took testimony on the 
spot. As their judgment did not agree with that of the com- 
missioners, the farmers were troubled no more, the matter 
being " laid aside for further deliberation." 

The commissioners are more sensitive to public opinion than 
an elected executive, because, though appointed for a definite 
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period, they are subject at all times to rebuke and removal by 
their superiors. Even in a case of public necessity they are 
not arbitrary in their, methods. For example, the District has 
for years greatly needed a hospital for contagious diseases. 
Several times has a decision on a location been reached and 
then revoked on account of the outcry of the adjacent resi- 
dents and land owners. Finally, a suburb was settled upon 
and the site was actually purchased; but even then the project 
was abandoned, as the annual report confesses, because "of 
the sincere and earnest opposition of the protestants." 

The justification for the peculiar mechanism of municipal 
government in Washington is readily found in the peculiar 
character of the city and of its population. The city is really 
" a big government reservation," and has to be treated as such. 
It is a resort for the idle and shiftless, a paradise for negroes, 
a Mecca for tourists, at the same time a growing center of 
fashion and culture, and withal, despite civil-service reform, a 
vast hotel for transient office-seekers. The conjunction of such 
discordant elements makes popular government a priori absurd. 

It is significant that those who are most interested are the best 
satisfied with the existing system, even though they discharge 
none of the functions of an American citizen except to pay 
taxes. In a pretty full postal-card vote taken by a leading paper 
only a minute fraction of the people favored the introduction of 
manhood suffrage. At the same time, it is repugnant to the 
political instinct of an American that the great body of people 
who support the government should have no voice in its manage- 
ment. It is true that, if he has no direct influence over the 
management of public affairs, he can fall back on public opinion, 
and by concentrating that can exert an effective pressure. But 
even if one has the privilege of uttering his sentiments to the 
authorities, and is heard as an individual with the attention 
that his character and standing demand, it is only when he 
stands forth as the agent of his fellows that he speaks with an 
authority that few in a free country venture to neglect. Accord- 
ingly, when the citizens of Washington saw that, by the law of 
1878, they were excluded from the government that they had to 
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maintain, they found a lever to move their masters in the 
influence of citizens' associations. At the same time, they 
have preserved the principle of local initiative by allow- 
ing each section of the city to fight its own battles for 
an equitable share of the common benefits provided by all. 
The special needs of each locality are vigorously and per- 
sistently thrust before the officials ; and, through the play 
of earnest rivalry and warm criticism, fair apportionments 
can be made and happy compromises effected. The great 
success of this peculiar city government is due in no small 
degree to the jealous watchfulness of these citizens' asso- 
ciations. 

The germ of these civic combinations may be found in the 
ringing appeal of a leading paper in Washington, just after the 
adoption of the present form of government, for the people 
to " stir themselves to secure the selection of the right sort 
of commissioners." Quickly did the people respond ; and in a 
few years every quarter of the city and the adjacent territory 
was represented by an association. As each new suburb was 
settled, another association was added, until now there are 
sixteen of these unofficial town councils. In constitution and 
general method they are all alike. Each works under a written 
constitution, with officers proper to a deliberative body and 
meetings at stated times to hear reports and hold discussions. 
The qualifications for membership are very liberal and the annual 
fees small — usually about one dollar. The main work is done 
by committees, in which the one-man idea is pushed to an 
extreme in empowering the chairmen to name their colleagues. 
A committee is put in charge of each special object of public 
interest within the local bounds, including usually sewers, 
paving, gas, street railways, water mains, street extensions, 
school facilities, the mail service, fire apparatus and police. 
Thus laborious investigations are carried on, and a vast amount 
of valuable information is gathered, which is often preserved in 
printed form. 

The multiplication of these associations, however, engendered 
cross purposes, and energy was sometimes wasted in rivalries 
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rather than devoted to the good of all. Concerted action could 
have been best secured by a representative assembly; but feder- 
ation of the associations, though much desired, has never been 
effected organically. Practically, however, its ends have been 
attained through the creation of the board of trade. This 
term is a misnomer, as the body is in no sense devoted to the 
interests of technical business or industry, but is really an asso- 
ciation to promote the general welfare of the city by influence 
with Congress, by cooperation with the District administration 
and by the encouragement of united voluntary effort. A board 
of trade was started nearly thirty years ago on the usual lines 
denoted by the name ; but the present board, with its clear-cut 
objects, only came into existence in 1889, after the failure of 
several similar projects. It is organized on the plan of the 
local citizens' associations, with a board of directors, and it 
meets in the heart of the city. The membership fee is ten 
dollars. The names of nearly all the leading residents in 
professional and business life are on its membership list, which 
aggregates over five hundred, and includes two of the District 
commissioners, with other municipal officials. As many of its 
members are actively connected with the smaller associations, 
it is fairly representative of the whole District. It has over 
twenty standing committees, including those on bridges, parks 
and reservations, public buildings, public health, public library, 
public schools, railroads, river and harbor improvement, 
legislation, sewerage, streets and avenues, and water supply. 
Through their agency the board performs a work of inestimable 
value in collecting statistics and acquiring detailed knowledge of 
municipal affairs. It publishes an annual report of more than 
a hundred pages, well digested and packed with trustworthy 
data and thoughtful conclusions. 

The policy of the board of trade has been marked by solid 
conservatism and wonderful tact, which have won for its 
opinions a high standing with the city authorities. As repre- 
sentative of the public, it aims to work in conjunction with the 
authorities, assisting with advice and information. As an organ 
of the mass of the citizens, it can speak with some weight in 
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voicing the sentiments of the governed. In all its actions it 
aims at sympathetic cooperation, and avoids any policy such as 
has brought some of the local associations into sharp clashes 
with the District commissioners. The board of trade usually 
takes up only questions affecting the whole city, which its 
members can agitate with practical unanimity. This unbroken 
front increases the moral momentum of its action in any matter. 
The board knows the strength of social influence; and it annu- 
ally invites prominent members of Congress and of the District 
government to meet at dinner for a frank interchange of views. 
It also arranges an excursion along the water front for the 
city's aldermen, and carries them down stream to a shadbake. 
The utmost cordiality obtains between the board and the 
commissioners. It constitutes, in fact, a spontaneous supple- 
ment to the District government. Again and again questions 
are referred to the board for report, and conferences are held 
with its committees. Lately a committee of the board was 
closeted with the commissioners for an entire evening on the 
subject of tax assessments ; and other committees have labored 
on street extension, on street railway transfers and on the regu- 
lation of the width of tires. One of the local associations even 
offered to engage counsel to aid the commissioners in some fight 
with a railroad corporation. Special committees also are often 
appointed to urge measures on Congress; and they are heard at 
length and with respect. 

The meetings of these associations, both local and general, are 
marked by earnestness and directness of purpose. Those attend 
who are interested, and no clap-trap tricks are used to draw a 
crowd. Difficult questions are expounded with a fullness of 
detail and of technical precision that would never be dared before 
the usual political audience. Little appeal is made to the emo- 
tions; there is no soul-stirring " eloquence " or spread-eagleism. 
The atmosphere is one of hard facts and cogent reasoning. 
These associations are a happy means for harnessing the sub- 
stantial men of a community to the vexatious but noble task of 
civic counsel and influence. For such men — Who, even if fully 
imbued with public spirit, would find the more common species 
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of municipal politics quite distasteful — they furnish a congenial 
theater for the exercise of their talents, and one in which their 
character and intelligence are appreciated. In these bodies 
some of the foremost men in every vocation in the city are active. 
Thus, the president of the board of trade is the managing 
partner in the largest department store in Washington; while 
of the two former presidents, one was a successful real-estate 
dealer and the other a man of large financial interests, who had 
once been a District commissioner. 

The value of these associations is freely conceded by all, and 
the papers give full reports of all their doings. The District 
commissioners cheerfully acknowledge indebtedness to them 
for sound suggestions and useful information. The members 
of Congress rely on the genuineness and disinterestedness of 
their motives. A senator considered it ample recommendation 
for a bill that it had been indorsed by the board of trade. 
The Hon. William L. Wilson, during his service as Democratic 
leader in the lower house, gave the fullest recognition to 
the work of these spontaneous organizations of the people. 
Through their activity, in fact, municipal government in Wash- 
ington has assumed in operation a very different form from 
that contemplated in its organization. By law, the system is 
a benevolent despotism; in practice, it is a representative 
aristocracy. c , Meriwether. 

Washington, D. C. 



